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News of the discovery of gold in California reached 
the coast of war-torn, famine-ravaged Kwangtung Pro- 
vince in China in 1848. The pressures of the land, and 
the challenge of the sea and the discovery beyond led 
groups of Chinese to the port of San Francisco. They 
came in search of “the mountain of gold.” 


Two mining regions were their major destina- 
tions — the Northern Mines, on the American River 
north of Sacramento, and the Southern Mines, located 
on the tributaries of the San Joaquin. The route to the 
Southern Mines was from San Francisco by water 
through the San Joaquin Valley delta regions to 
Stockton, a newly emerging “tent city” with a bustling 
port. Since horses and wagons were not available to the 
Chinese, they progressed by foot from Stockton to the 
Southern Mines. By 1852 over 20,000 young Chinese 
men had come to seek their fortune. 


In the mines Chinese immigrants worked and lived 
together as a community. Frequently they were from the 
same villages and clans in China. These men had varied 
talents, from farmers and carpenters, doctors and 
religious men, to accountants. Records of loans and pur- 
chases were kept in accounting books such as those in 
case 1. dating from 1875 to 1900. 


Chinese organized family organizations and tongs for 
self-government and protection. In 1856 the first of 
sporadic tong wars broke out near Chinese Camp. The 
trident was used for ceremonial and battle purposes. and 
is associated with the tong wars. 


Anti-Chinese sentiment and the Foreign Miner's Tax 
forced many Chinese out of the mines. By the 1860's 
they began to seek other sources of work. Some became 
the laborers who assisted in building the transcontinental 
railroad linking the East and West. Others turned to the 
vast delta regions west and north of their “golden moun- 
tain.” 
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The Pearl River basin from which many California 
Chinese came was also a delta, with networks of canals 
and waterways built and maintained by Chinese 
engineers. On this new Western frontier, the Chinese 
were among the few who had the knowledge and ex- 
perience necessary for success in land reclamation. A vast 
land reclamation program began in the 1860's with the 
Chinese as the major work force. They were paid an 
average of $1.00 a day for constructing miles of levees, 
ditches and dikes. Their work laid the foundation for 
development of one of the most fertile agricultural lands 
in the U.S. 


In October of 1852 the first Chinese theatrical com- 
pany to perform in San Francisco made its debut. During 
the years that followed, numerous Cantonese theatrical 
troupes came to California, performing in San Francisco 
and then moving on into the mining communities of the 
Mother Lode and down to the Delta regions, wherever 
concentrations of Chinese could be found. 


Theater was important to the isolated communities 
of Chinese immigrants. It was a means of relaxation and 
escape for men who worked long, tedious hours and 
lived a frugal existence. It was a time in which they could 
share a common history with their countrymen. 


The reversible costume in this exhibit was worn in the 
performance of a Cantonese opera concerning the 
heavenly goddess, Tin Gay, and her mortal'lover, Tung 
Wing. The garment could be reversed while the goddess 
was dancing gracefully around her lover, revealing one 
side with a phoenix design, and the other with a 
decorative motif in birds and flowers. 


Early Chinese immigrants had no intention of settling 
permanently in the United States. Most came in as so- 
journers in search of the gold which would ease the 
distress of their families in their homeland. When the for- 
tunes they sought did not come quickly, some returned to 
China, but many men stayed, hoping that they could 
eventually earn enough to provide good lives for their 
families. It was of utmost importance to them to maintain 
those ties with their homeland. Their families and their 
ancestors were an unbroken continuity, and they were 
responsible for the continuance and well-being of that 
historical chain. 


The unsettled life of Chinese Camps was slowly 
replaced through the development of permanent set- 
tlements of Chinese in “China Towns” throughout San 
Joaquin County and California. As Chinese established 
businesses or occupations on which they could rely, they 
sent for their families in China. Success brought increased 
wealth for some, and the luxuries of wealth included fur- 
niture and art from China for their home, and beautifully 
woven and embellished silk clothing from their 
homeland. 


The style of garment most frequently worn by upper 
class Chinese women in informal private life was a flowing 
silk jacket which varied in length from the waist to just 
above floor length. It had a front overlapping section 
which buttoned at the neck and sides with closures. The 
jacket was worn with a long skirt or pants. 


The Chinese woman’s skirt was constructed with two 
identical sections which were overlapped and usually 
were attached to a single side waistband made of cotton 
or bast cloth. The front and back panels of the skirt were 
frequently embroidered, and the central embroidery 
designs were then outlined with woven tapes or ribbons. 


Women’s full length robes became popular around 
the turn of the 20th century and were similar in design to 
the jackets. Two garments in the museums collection 
represent Manchu robes worn by women in this period. 


Men in the service of the Manchu ruling court were 
required to wear a garment for official occasions which is 
commonly known as the dragon robe. The entire surface 
of the robe is a symbolic diagram of the universe and in- 
cludes symbols of the sea, the earth, and the sky. The 
central design of the robe is the dragon, a beneficent be- 
ing in Chinese history, which also represents imperial 
authority. 


19th century Chinese immigrants brought with them 
their ideas, values, and social customs, as well as material 
objects of their culture. Their clothing reflected styles 
popular in China in that century. But more than this, the 
clothing worn by Chinese for festival occasions, clothing 
of the upperclasses, and the clothing used in theatrical 
performances was rich with symbols familiar to the 
Chinese and cherished as a part of their cultural heritage. 
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